Faculty of Education alumni return to give tough advice 


So much riding on Faculty’s ability to adapt, say speakers 


f Rip Van Winkle had gone to sleep for 50 

years and woken up in a modern hospital, 
he would have been overwhelmed by the 
changes; however, if he had woken up ina 
modern school, he probably wouldn’t have 
been fazed, says an official with the provincial 
government’s Department of Education. 


“Today some professors may 
be well qualified in an 
academic sense, but have little 
teaching experience.” 
Garnet Millar 


Garnet Millar, one of four panelists who 
earned their PhDs in this University’s Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, said schools 
simply haven’t kept up with changes in soci- 
ety. Speaking on the “Teacher Education Past 
and Future—Educational Psychology Per- 
spectives” panel organized to mark the Facul- 
ty’s 50th anniversary, Dr Millar challenged the 
Faculty to model good teaching within itself. 

“Today some professors may be well 
qualified in an academic sense, but have little 
teaching experience,” said Dr Millar, 17 Octo- 
ber. 

John Brosseau, Superintendent, Edmonton 
Catholic School District, said when he re- 
turned to do his PhD in 1973, many professors 


were no longer what he would call professors. 
They were busy with oral examinations, re- 
search, and committee work, but they were not 
doing as much teaching. 

“That's a major problem at your Univer- 
sity,” he said, and people in the community 
who see teaching as the professors’ primary 
role don’t believe you’re listening. “You're not 
going to get more money. And stop deluding 
yourselves that teaching is rewarded—I don’t 
believe it is.” 

The University should be the epitome of 
change and learning and really all the BEd 
indicates is that students have had an introduc- 
tion to teaching, he said. School boards have a 
responsibility to upgrade teachers’ skills con- 
tinually; right now they spend less than one 
percent annually on that task. 

Multimedia approaches to teaching, such 
as those being pioneered in the private sector, 
are just around the corner, he said. 

Larry Ferguson, Executive Director of the 
Alberta School Trustees Association, agreed. 
There are tremendous innovations being devel- 
oped in communications technology, he said. 

Citing the alarming job losses in the 
Canadian manufacturing sector, Dr Ferguson 
said that as the Canadian economy is trans- 
formed, education—one of the cornerstones of 
that transformation—will be under intense 
scrutiny. 

Dr Ferguson said the economy needs a 
broader trades and technology base and immi- 
gration will put increasing pressure on the 
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University currently at 70% of United Way goal 
Same figure applies to return rate for employment 
equity survey 

Civil Engineering gets a teaching aid-cum-sculpture 


“...if there is anywhere that 
models of good teaching should 
be it is in the University within 
the Faculty of Education at the 
undergraduate level. ” 

Stan Souch 


English as a second language instruction serv- 
ices. If academics don’t show some leadership 
on these and other issues, he said, interest 
groups will set the agenda. “On the major is- 
sues the University is nowhere to be found.” 

Northern Alberta Institute of Technology 
President Stan Souch said the nation can no 
longer afford to waste human resources. “We 
have to use all the available resources in 
Canada and it’s unfortunate that we have to 
limit enrollments at this time,” he said, noting 
that society is changing so fast and job losses 
are so great. 

And if there is anywhere that models of 
good teaching should be it is in the University 
within the Faculty of Education at the under- 
graduate level, he said. Not enough is being 
done by the Faculty in the area of professional 
development, Souch contended. 

The discussion was part of the 50th anni- 
versary lecture series called “Teacher Educa- 
tion: Past and Future.” 


NASA members voting 
on four percent offer 


on-Academic Staff Association members 

have been asked to accept or reject a memo- 
randum of agreement calling for a four percent 
wage increase. 

The across-the-board increase would be effec- 
tive 1 April 1991. A .66 percent increase for benefits 
improvements, which the support staff association 
still owes the University from a previous agree- 
ment, would be guaranteed to be paid as a first 
charge against 1 April 1992 salary negotiations. 

Also included in the memorandum of 
agreement is a provision whereby newly hired 
temporary employees, effective 1 April 1992, 
would not receive shift differential. And newly 
hired temporary employees would receive 
vacation pay at a four percent rate of their total 
earnings, excluding overtime and callback com- 
pensation for each pay period. 

Merit and long-service increments of no less 
than one increment would be awarded on the 
recommendation of the department head for satis- 
factory or better performance. The University 
would be able to award one-half increments for 
marginal performance on the recommendation of 
the department head. 

Employees would be paid in accordance with 
the grade assigned to their job, except temporary 
newly hired employees after the date of the sign- 
ing of the 1991-93 agreement would be paid no 
less than 75 percent of these rates of pay. 

NASA members have been sent ratification 
ballots and the vote to reject or accept the tentative 
agreement is expected to be completed by 
1 November. 


jared and Information Studies Professor 
Alvin Schrader realized after reading 
studies examining censorship pressures on 
Manitoban and Albertan public libraries that 
it was difficult to determine whether or not 
there was a lot of censorous activity going on. 

“So I thought what was needed was a 
cross-Canada study,” Dr Schrader says, noting 
that it is easy for people to sensationalize and 
exploit the data. A national survey, he con- 
cluded, would provide a basis for putting 
claims of censorous activities in context. So 
began the process, which determined, among 
other findings, that on average at least one 
direct challenge occurred every day of the 
year somewhere in Canada. 

With financial support from the Alberta 
Foundation for the Literary Arts, the Small 
Faculties Endowment Fund and the School 
of Library and Information Studies, Dr 
Schrader set out in early 1988 to conduct the 
first national comparative study of its kind in 
the world, in an attempt to shed light on the 
prevailing’climate of intellectual freedom in 
Canadian public libraries. 

He worked on the project for the next 
several months, was forced to set it aside 
because of other activities, and eventually 
compiled the data this summer. He sent out a 


Schrader studying censorship 
pressures on Canadian libraries 
Young people don’t enjoy unfettered access to books 


questionnaire survey and heard from 560 
public libraries representing some 75 percent 
of the Canadian population. Dr Schrader 
believes he’s received responses from all the 
libraries in Canada serving population bases of 
more than 100,000 people. 

So do Canadians enjoy unfettered, unre- 
strained access to published materials through 
their public libraries? No. One of the most sig- 
nificant findings, says Dr Schrader, is that a 
considerable number of young people do not. 
“Forty percent of survey respondents reported 
that they either restrict borrowing by age, or 
require written parental or guardian consent 
for minors. 

“And while most public libraries allow 
patrons over the age of 12 or 13 to borrow 
adult books and comics, others limit borrow- 
ing privileges of these materials to patrons 
over the age of 14, 15, 16, 17, and even 18, he 
outlines. “Some respondents restrict access to 
specific titles, or to certain categories of materi- 
als, such as adult fiction, violent material, sexu- 


ally explicit material, or other items on sexual- 
ity and sex education,” says Dr Schrader. 

Public libraries are indeed under censor- 
ship pressures. Dr Schrader used a controver- 
sial holdings checklist consisting of 30 titles to 
help determine what kinds of pressures are 
occurring. During the three years between 
1985 and 1987, direct challenges were reported 
by one out of three public libraries. “These 
institutions served municipalities with over 
13 million people, thus implying a potential 
denial of access to particular public library 
materials for seven out of every 10 Canadian 
residents represented in the study.” 

But who was objecting and how? Accord- 
ing to Dr Schrader, over the three-year period 
about half were adult patrons and about half 
were parents (even though many described 
themselves as parents, only 10 percent said 
they were representing a child). Five percent 
represented groups. Challenges to library staff 
were in verbal and written forms. 


Continued on page 3 


Alvin Schrader says children’s rights to read 
should be protected by public librarians. 


Nordic countries wrestling with 
aboriginal issues as well 


Some parallels with Canadian situation 


[ crucial question facing Saami peoples 
in the Scandinavian countries is whether 
or not the national governments will be will- 
ing to relinquish power, says Thom Svensson, 
a Nordic researcher who has also studied 
aboriginal questions in this country. 

Addressing the “No Borders: Northern 
Aboriginal and Environmental Issues” confer- 
ence last Friday, Dr Svensson said the Saami 
simply cannot remain powerless indefinitely if 
their indigenous way of life is to be sustained 
and enhanced. 

“It is foremost a question of devolution. 
of power. The Saami must be secured an ad- 
equate amount of actual power, which is the 
same as to say the Nordic societies have to 
give up some of their power,” said Dr 
Svensson, who has a long-standing interest 
in the development of cultural policies. 

While the Norwegian constitution now 
recognizes Saami rights, the issue of what 
exactly those rights entail and what kinds of 
powers the indigenous peoples are entitled to 


are yet to be resolved, he said. There is also the’ 


thorny issue of how Saami are defined. 
Should rights only be extended to Saami who 
make their living herding reindeer? Or should 
the Saami who are small-scale farmers and 
coastal fishermen also be extended as yet un- 
defined rights? he asked. 

In Sweden, meanwhile, “the process has 
been very slow indeed,” particularly because 
of forestry development, he explained. And 
while the Saami in that country are concen- 
trating their political efforts in the parliamen- 
tary arena, they are increasingly frustrated 
and impatient. 
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Political and legal issues go hand in hand, 
however, and in order to acquire power the 
Saami must concentrate their efforts in both 
arenas, said Dr Svensson. “But in order to 
acquire power they must have a foundation, 
which means some kinds of confirmations 
that are respected by society,” he said, citing 
Supreme Court decisions in the Scandinavian 
countries which have helped the Saami bol- 
ster their claims and establish legal founda- 
tions for future action. 


While the Norwegian 
constitution now recognizes 
Saami rights, the issue of what 
exactly those rights entail and 
what kinds of powers the 
indigenous peoples are entitled to 
are yet to be resolved. 


Two particular cases involving Saami 
claims that ended up before the Swedish 
Supreme Court were clear defeats on specific 
issues tried. For example, the Saami could not 
prevent the construction of a dam or acquire 
ownership rights to land and water. 

On the other hand, important qualifica- 
tions were affirmed, he pointed out. The Court 
affirmed that Saami rights to land and water 
are based on occupancy and immemorial us- 
age, and are, as such, special rights equally as 
strong as ownership rights, he told the confer- 
ence, which was hosted by the Canadian Insti- 
tute for Nordic Studies. 


LETTERS 


ARE WOMEN FACULTY BETTER 
MENTORS OF WOMEN STUDENTS? 
No doubt there are circumstances where 
the fair treatment of some is less important 
than the welfare of others. Exactly what the 
circumstances are that justify sacrificing justice 
for welfare is unclear. But everyone would 
surely agree that in a trade-off between fair- 


ness and welfare, the welfare has to be at least © 


both reasonably assured and moderately im- 
pressive. 

It is this principle that Professor Peter Smy 
neglects when he argues for a hiring policy 
favouring women academic job applicants, 
justifying the acknowledged unfairness of the 
policy by saying that it would promote the 
welfare of women students in Faculties like 
Engineering. The idea is that female students 
will fare much better under female than under 
male mentors. But will they? Professor Smy 
offers no evidence; he merely says “It is widely 
recognized ....” I have no idea whether or not it 
is widely believed that women faculty are 
better mentors of women students. The only 
interesting question, though, is whether it is 
true. My own somewhat informed speculation, 
from actually asking female students the ques- 
tion, is that it is not true. In any case it is really 
time that those who share Professor Smy’s 
view made attempts to produce some serious 
supporting evidence. The same might be said 
about other fashionable arguments for prefer- 
ential hiring. Evidence is required also to sup- 
port the ‘diversity’ argument and the ‘role- 


Environmental centre taking 


University expertise to community 


e Environmental Research and Studies 

Centre is taking University expertise to the 
community—and doing it in a user-friendly way. 

In its second lake management workshop, 1 
and 2 November, at the Camrose Senior Centre, 
the Centre is presenting talks by University of 
Alberta experts on managing Alberta’s lakes for 
the 21st century. Organizers expect this second 
workshop will be as successful as the first work- 
shop in Vegreville last March. At that workshop 
140 people registered and listened to American 
and European experts. 

Chery] Stein, the Centre’s Administrative 
Professional Officer, says it’s likely that many of 
the registrants for the first workshop, which was 
titled “Lake Restoration: Expectations and Reali- 
ties,” will also participate in the second. Repre- 


e 15th annual conference of the Canadian 
Research Institute for the Advancement of 
Women (CRIAW) will be held at Edmonton’s 
Westin Hotel, 8 to 10 November. The theme is 
“Global Vision/Local Action.” 

The primary focus of the conference is 
feminist research currently being conducted 
across Canada and internationally. There will 
be panel discussions, workshops and more 
than 30 round-table groups; areas to be consid- 
ered include global feminism, women’s place 
in employment, feminism and rural life, and 
career issues for women administrators. 


Keynote speakers are Claire Bonenfant, 
vice-president of the regional council at 
Québec’s Fédération des femmes du Québec, 
and Glenda Simms, president of the Canadian 
Advisory Council on the Status of Women. 
Bonenfant will open the conference 9 Novem- 
ber with a feminist view of a future Québec 


model’ argument. No one produces it. People 
make do with simply repeating the arguments. 

For all we really know, the bulk of our 
women students might be finding so much 
speculation and paternalistic concern over their 
welfare simply offensive, or even conceivably 
laughable. Maybe it would be wise to find out. 
Irritating half our students is not a sensible 
thing to do. 

Perhaps those female students, if any, who 
feel much happier with female than with male 
professors, will turn out to be just those who 
have fallen prey to the gender stereotyping and 
sexist attitudes that we are so frequently urged 
to guard against these days, as for example in 
the Report of the President’s Commission on 
Equality and Respect, a report which by the 
way Professor Smy himself helped to write. 

JC Mackenzie 

Associate Professor of Philosophy 


A NEW PROFESSOR MUST BE 
REGARDED AS THE BEST PERSON 
QUALIFIED FOR THE JOB 

Professor Smy’s letter in Folio (4 October 
1991) points to an important aspect of “em- 
ployment equity:” students’ perceptions of 
faculty. I must observe that to serve well as a 
mentor and role model, a new professor must 
be viewed unequivocally as the best person 
qualified for the job. With a public policy of 
preferential hiring, a new professor who be- 
longs to one of the designated groups might be 
seen as a charity case, with a reinforcement of , 
the old and false idea that members of these 
groups are inferior and incapable of “making 
it” on their own merits. Supporters of a prefer- 
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Conference will cover feminist research in detail 


sentatives from municipalities, summer villages, 
cottage associations, resort owners, and fish and 
game associations are expected to attend, as well 
as concerned citizens, academics and govern- 
ment officials. 

There will be a presentation by officials with 
Alberta Environment, which is conducting a 
review of water management policies and legisla- 
tion. Dan Canfield, an official with the North 
American Lake Management Society, will also 
speak. It’s possible that an Alberta Lake Manage- 
ment Society will be formed, Stein says. 

The Alberta experience with lake manage- 
ment and restoration will be discussed by experts 
such as Ellie Prepas (Zoology) and stakeholder 
groups directly involved with lake management 
and restoration activities. Recommendations are 
expected to be formulated at the meeting. 


society and Simms will address the CRIAW 
annual meeting the following day linking the 
global feminist movement to work on a com- 
munity level. 

As well, say conference organizers, the 
presence of representatives of women’s 
groups from Africa, Guyana, Bangladesh and 
the Philippines will help emphasize how local 
issues have global manifestations and will 
show how Third World women’s issues and 
strategies have relevance for women in 
Canada. 

Approximately 350 delegates are expected 
to attend. The conference is sponsored by the 
national CRIAW organization and co-hosted 
locally by the Misener/Margetts Women’s 
Research Centre and the Women’s Program 
and Resource Centre, Faculty of Extension. 
Marcelline Forestier (492-8950) is conference 
coordinator. 


ential hiring policy should think about the 
potential damage to the individuals they 
believe such a policy would help. If newly 
appointed individuals are to maintain their 
self-confidence and if students are to respect 
and admire new professors, an active recruit- 
ment program for job applicants who are 
members of designated groups must be 
locked with a public policy and practice of 
merit only in the actual appointments. 

Ruth Gruhn 

Professor of Anthropology 


EQUITY POLICY COULD PRODUCE 
CHANGE OF CONSCIOUSNESS 

I had been reading the correspondence in 
Folio on the equity issue with avidity and in- 
decision until 9 October. As I filled out my 
census form, I realized, with surprise and 
delight, that, as a person with a speech impair- 
ment, I belonged to a designated group. It 
was, of course, gratifying to know that I was 
not just another white male bourgeois profes- 
sor, and that, if I applied for another job, I 
might stand a marginally better chance or, at 
least, would not be discriminated against. But 
it goes deeper than that. It is that after many 
years of living with a great deal of half-con- 
scious hurt and a sense of rejection, there is an 
official recognition that my talents are worth 
more than my disability. I realized at that 
moment what the equity policy might mean 
for a native, an immigrant, a person of colour, 
or a woman. Whatever form the policy takes, 
if it achieves this change of consciousness, it 
will have achieved a great deal. 

Francis Landy 

Associate Professor of Religious Studies 


Return rate for employment equity survey approaches 70 percent 


N early 70 percent of the University’s: 
continuing faculty and staff have returned 
a completed employment equity survey form 
to the Office of Human Rights. Fran Trehearne, 
Director of the Office, is pleased with the re- 
sults and is hopeful that the return rate will 
rise above the 70 percent mark by the time all 
responses are in. Completed census forms 
continue to be received daily. 

Employment equity census forms were 
mailed to all continuing faculty and staff 
earlier this month. The census was conducted 
to create an employment equity database 
which will allow the University to assess the 
participation of aboriginal people, persons 
with disabilities, members of visible minorities 


Canada Post Corporation Vice-President 
Elizabeth Kriegler 


t’s important to distinguish between the 
political leadership of the CUPW and its 
membership, says the Vice-President for Real 
Estate of Canada Post Corporation. Many of 
those people would rather not be on the picket 
lines, said Elizabeth Kriegler at a Faculty of 
Business Dean’s Forum luncheon 16 October. 


and women in its work force and to monitor 
changes in that participation over time. It will 
also help the University to identify occupa- 
tions in which members of the four designated 
groups are grossly underrepresented as com- 
pared with their representation with the 
surrounding relevant work force. 

Results of the survey, in statistical sum- 
mary form, will be made available to the 
University of Alberta community as soon as 
they are tabulated, likely before the end of 
November. 

According to Trehearne, the survey went 
off quite smoothly. The Office of Human 
Rights received a number of calls immediately 
following the mail-out. Some callers were 


concerned about the confidentiality of their 
replies. Others expressed concern that trust 
and temporary employees were not being 
surveyed at this time. Many callers expressed 
their support for the University’s employment 
equity efforts and offered compliments on the 
simple, straightforward census form and on 
the decision to create a work force profile. 

“All in all, the calls indicated that the com- 
munity was taking the census seriously,” 
Trehearne says. He reminds those who re- 
ceived a questionnaire and have yet to find the 
time to complete it, that completed forms may 
be submitted to the Office of Human Rights at 
any time. 


Canada Post VP says 


Crown corporation won’t concede 


rights to manage 


Kriegler, who steered the crown corpora- 
tion’s controversial franchising program 
through stormy political seas amid rural and 
union protests, told faculty and students that 
“we have made every conceivable effort to sit 
with this union to share and discuss issues. 

“But you can’t deal in practical terms with 
a group of people who are pushing an ideology 
that is totally foreign,” Kriegler said. “Some- 
time ago I said to [union leader] Jean-Claude 
Parrott that you’re not bargaining benefits for 
your membership, but advocating broad social 
change. There’s a place for that; it’s called Par- 
liament. You run for office. You put your ideol- 
ogy on the table and you see how many sup- 
porters you can get.” 

According to Foothills Division General 
Manager Andrew. Varjas, more than 90 percent 
of Canada Post’s employees are dedicated and 
loyal and want to enter the 21st century. “But 
they are bargained employees and we won't 
subvert the authority of the union leadership.” 

Responding to a question about the post 
office’s often tense relationship with CUPW, 
Kriegler said the union leadership believes the 


post office is not a business and shouldn’t be 
run like a business. “How do you deal with 
that? We'll give you another $1, another $5. 
Will that change their minds? Not a bit. So 
rather than negotiate with us to share the ben- 
efits of change, they sit there and refuse to con- 
sider that change happens.” 

Although guarded in her comments re- 
garding the labour dispute with the 46,000 
employees, Kriegler said Canada Post manage- 
ment will not concede its rights to make man- 
agement decisions. The union is dug in on the 
issue of job creation, she said. 

Speaking on the 10th anniversary of the 
creation of the crown corporation, Kriegler said 
in 1981 the old post office was heading towards 
a $1 billion deficit. “We moved quickly to pro- 
vide more reliable day-to-day mail delivery.” 

More than a $1 billion worth of capital 
assets, including processing equipment, was 
purchased, the absenteeism rate fell by more 
than one-third and increases were kept to be- 
low the inflation rate. All this was done over 
the last decade while still maintaining the sec- 
ond-lowest postal rates in the industrialized 
world, Kriegler said. 


Police must understand Charter, Queen’s professor tells conference 
Panel examines police powers and citizen’s rights 


poe have a legal obligation to understand 

the Canadian Charter of Rights and to 
abide by it, says Queen’s University Law Pro- 
fessor Don Stuart. 

Speaking as a co-panelist last week at 
the “Police Powers in Democratic Societies ” 
conference, Professor Stuart said, “Police 
should make far more of an effort to internal- 
ize what the Charter stands for. The best pro- 
tection for the police against the Charter is to 
learn it and apply it.” 

Citing a number of areas, such as search 
and seizure, where police are uncertain about 
the limits of their powers, Professor Stuart 
said police chiefs should be lobbying strenu- 

ously for clarification of police powers. “The 
real issue is what kind of restraint is necessary 
on police powers.” 

University of Toronto Law Professor Mar- 
tin Friedland, focusing his remarks on the 
process of criminal law reform, said in the 
post-Charter era, the Supreme Court of 
Canada should have been more deferential to 
the legislative process of criminal law reform. 
“They could have nudged, threatened and 
suggested more than they have done. They 
should have established more of a dialogue 
with Parliament and the Law Reform Com- 
mission of Canada. 


“By trying to remake too much of the law 
themselves, they have taken some of the inter- 
est for reform away from Parliament, and by 
constitutionalizing much of the criminal law, 
they have made legislative law reform more 
difficult.” Professor Friedland said legislators 
and the Law Reform Commission can be 
equally criticized for not moving as quickly as 
they should have in bringing reform legisla- 
tion forward. 

Professor Stuart said Parliament's record 
of criminal law reform is disastrous. “Some- 
times the process of reforming the criminal 
law does need a shot,” he said, adding that he 
is thankful for the role some of the activists on 
the Supreme Court are playing. 

Professor Friedland said, however, that 
interest groups are more easily heard through 
the legislative process of reform and 
“constitutionalizing” the criminal law only 
makes it tougher to change. He pointed out 
that when a whole series of enactments is 
proposed, it’s beneficial to look at the whole 
system and integrate the changes. “When the 
courts do it, they’re usually looking at single 
fact situation and usually a single clause ina 
statute.” 

University of Alberta philosopher Roger 
Shiner, reminding listeners of certain philo- 


sophical aspects of the issue in the hope they 
could re-inherit the ideas, said “when you're 
dealing with the issue of police powers in a 
democratic state, you are dealing with a fun- 
damental question of what one might call 
institutional design ... what kinds of principles 
do we want for institutional design? 

“I’m suspicious of the balancing meta- 
phor,” he said. “The goal of the state in the 
limitation of crime versus the individual citi- 
zen’s interest in liberty [although admittedly 
an attractive metaphor] is not comparing the 
comparable, because the state in and of itself 
does not have any rights or interests. It only 
has rights or interests on sufferance from us, 
the people,” he said. 

“If you regard the state, and in particular a 
state bureaucracy such as the police, as having 
an independent existence of its own, as having 
rights of its own, which deserve to be com- 
mensurate with the individual interests of 
people, I think this is a seriously wrong way of 
looking at these fundamental questions of 
institutional design.” 

The interdisciplinary conference was 
sponsored by the Centre for Constitutional 
Studies and included speakers from such dis- 
ciplines as law, history, philosophy, criminol- 
ogy and political science. 
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Schrader 


Continued from page 1 

During that period, about 600 individuals 
and groups in the country attempted to inter- 
vene in the public selection process. Twenty-two 
percent of the complaints could be grouped into 
a category which included sexual explicitness, 
nudity and pornography. Other complaints were 
made on the basis of objections to violence, cru- 
elty and scary titles; titles deemed unsuitable for 
particular age groups; the promotion of unac- 
ceptable moral values and beliefs; coarse lan- 
guage and profanity. Still others were on the 
basis of discriminatory titles, promotion of the 
occult, offences to religion, promotion of homo- 
sexuality and misinformation or bias. 

Dr Schrader, who has had a long-standing 
interest in the issue of censorship, points out, 
however, that he would much rather be knowl- 
edgeable and offended than ignorant and de- 
luded about what other people think. He does 
believe there is a place for public input in the 
process, however. 

Parents should be involved in deciding for 
their children the appropriateness of materials 
for particular reading levels. “Public librarians 
want parents to take more responsibility for 
what their children read. We're not trying to 
drive a wedge between them [parents] and their 
children.” 

In some cases, it was legitimate for libraries 
to move some materials in younger children’s 
areas to younger adult areas. Shelving practices, 
however, can be a real barrier to access, he adds, 
For example, some materials meant for younger 
children are shelved in adult areas. 

But Dr Schrader asks: What about children’s 
rights to read? What about their rights to decide 
for themselves what they want to read? He 
points out that children are the most vulnerable 
members of our society. Some complainants 
demanded incestuous materials be taken off the 
shelves. Some children are experiencing incest, 
he said, and so what happens when we deny 
them access to these materials? 

In 70 percent of the incidents, the challenged 
titles were retained. Some books were relocated 
and access restrictions were imposed on a few 
titles. Overall, Dr Schrader points out, the study 
determined that there was an encouraging pat- 
tern of resistance by public librarians to censor- 
ship pressures. 

Nevertheless, Dr Schrader says public librar- 
ians have to defend the rights of children and 
young adults to unqualified access. Variations in 
age restrictions across the country show that 
public librarians do not have a defensible na- 
tional policy on intellectual freedom for minors. 
Many public libraries still don’t have formal, 
written policies on intellectual freedom and ac- 
cess, essential if libraries are to respond to chal- 
lenges consistently and soundly. 

Dr Schrader’s findings will be condensed 
and included as part of the “Freedom to Read 
Week” materials. A version of his findings will 
be published by the Canadian Library Journal next 
year and there's a possibility of a book contract. 
Meanwhile, he has presented his findings at 
three conferences. 

For the record, Canadian children’s author 
Dennis Lee's Lizzy’s Lion was the single most 
challenged book during the study period. 
Lizzy’s Lion, after all, ate the robber—and 
complainants found that just a little too violent. 


GST AND COMPLIMENTARY 
GOODS SHIPPED FROM 
OUTSIDE CANADA 


All complimentary books, computer disks, 
etc that are for University purposes only may 
be imported GST exempt. The supplier must 
state on the invoice “No Charge to Consignee 
- Gift.” A value must be shown for customs 
purposes for each item. Please advise your 
suppliers. 


New students win plaudits for high marks, 


community service 


he University, represented by a number of 

leaders including President Paul Davenport 
and Chancellor Sandy Mactaggart, recently 
honoured the 1991 Leadership Award winners. 
(To win a U of A Leadership Award, a stu- 
dent’s marks have to be in the top 10 percent 
and they to have built a record of community 
service.) 

Sixty-four students who have come to 
the University from throughout Alberta 
received an award in one of the following cat- 
egories: Max Wyman Memorial Leadership 
Scholarships; Copp Family Scholarships; Hu 
Harries Memorial Awards; William and Mary 
Hawrysh Memorial Scholarships; JR Longstaffe 
Awards; Millar Western Entrance Scholarships; 
and Harold and Florence Mosley Leadership 
Scholarships. 

President Davenport noted that the event 
was significant for the University in that “for 
the first time in our history we are honouring 
our brightest students at the beginning of their 
studies with us. Tonight is the start of a tradi- 
tion which will become an ongoing part of the 
traditions which shape the culture of this, your 
University.” 

The University community values and pro- 
tects freedom of speech, the President empha- 


sized. “That means you will sometimes hear 
professors expound ideas with which you 
may not agree. However, as long as those 
people stay within the confines of the basic 
value system of this University, we allow peo- 
ple in our community to speak their mind. It is 
one of the characteristics which make univer- 
sities unique in our culture. Sometimes our 
friends outside the University are puzzled by 
the protection we offer to unpopular ideas. 
But we value the open testing of ideas here.” 

Chancellor Mactaggart pointed out that 
the Senate, a volunteer body itself, became 
interested in the awards program because of 
the emphasis on community service. Senate 
members were very impressed with the cali- 
bre of students winning these awards, and 
decided last year to begin a program of recog- 
nition, he said. 

“Ina pilot project, we visited 11 schools 
whose Awards Nights took place in the fall, 
to present a certificate of recognition to the 
Leadership Award winners. This year that 
program was expanded to all schools across 
the province and Senate members will have 
visited 22 schools, from Bonnyville to Consort, 
and many places in between.” 


Disabled student one of many people 
on campus helped by United Way 


eople at the University of Alberta—a 

city within a city—may not realize that 
the United Way’s benevolence reaches 
campus every bit as much as it does the 
surrounding city. 

Claude Laverdiere is a mechanical engi- 
neering student who suffered spinal cord 
injuries in a car accident in 1983. It meant he 
would need help in getting adjusted to a new 
way Of life and in getting integrated back into 
the community. Where would he get counsel- 
ling? Funding? A wheelchair? The Canadian 
Paraplegic Association (CPA), a United Way- 
funded agency, was quick to respond to his 
concerns and help him regain his status as a 
self-supporting individual. 

Anyone who has concerns about accessi- 
bility or needs a recommendation for a new 
wheelchair (Laverdiere says he needs one 
every four or five years) just has to ask, he 
says of the CPA, which has offices in Edmon- 


ton, Grande Prairie, Red Deer, Calgary and 
Lethbridge. “It’s [CPA’s activities] a small 
aspect of what the United Way does.” 

The Association has a sport and leisure 
council which organizes outings like a fishing 
trip at Bashaw and kayaking in one of the 
University’s pools. Laverdiere worked for 
CPA one summer in Grande Prairie and 
organized a wheelathon. He’s also landed 
summer employment with Esso Petroleum 
and Interprovincial Pipe Lines Inc. 

Laverdiere is from Girouxville, in the 
Peace River country. He took first year engi- 
neering at Grande Prairie Community College 
and enrolled in the U of A’s Department of 
Mechanical Engineering four years ago. He 
lives in one of the adapted suites in HUB and 
says he has no difficulty getting into any 
building on campus. “Snow’s the biggest has- 
sle, but the grounds crews are good.” 


President Paul Davenport’s United Way contribution of $600 helps boost the start of 


the second half of the campus campaign. Co-chair Doug Wilson (right) appreciates 
the fact that the president sponsored himself for $10 a yard at Celebrity Kickoff and 


unleashed a 60-yarder. 


The Chancellor thanked the Senate Ad 
Hoc Committee which planned the function 
and which also works with the presentation 
program in the high schools. One of the com- 
mittee’s more innovative assignments, he said, 
was to work with a professor in the Depart- 
ment of Art and Design on a class project to 
develop a special logo for the Leadership 
Award program. Cheryl Ann Semeniuk was 
the student whose design was selected. 

Also present were students’ parents; Stu- 
dents’ Union President Marc Dumouchel and 
four vice-presidents; Marilyn Shortt, past- 
president of the Alumni Association, and 
members of the Alumni Council; and repre- 
sentatives from the families of those people 
who have supported the University’s program 
of scholarships and bursaries through their 
donations. The representatives were: Ron 
Bercov (Max Wyman Memorial Leadership 
Scholarships); Ted Caddel (Charlotte A and J 
Garner Caddel Memorial Scholarship); Kate 
Hawrysh (William and Mary Hawrysh Me- 
morial Scholarships); Harold Mosley (Harold 
and Florence Mosley Leadership Scholar- 
ships); and Jodi Harries Wilson (Hu Harries 
Memorial Awards). 


a CURRENTS 


‘WOMEN AND HOUSING’ 

This evening (25 October) in L-2 Humani- 
ties Centre, a panel will discuss the “housing 
crisis” as women experience it and describe 
possible options for social change. Group dis- 
cussion will follow. 

The event—” Women and Housing”—will 
start at 7 pm. It is sponsored by the Women’s 
Program and Resource Centre, Faculty of Ex- 
tension. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE BOOK 
AND JOURNAL SALE 

The Department of Political Science has 
scheduled a book and journal sale for 29 and 
30 October (9 am to 4 pm each day) at the 
north end of HUB Mall. Bargains from 10 cents 
to $5. 


MEL HURTING SPEAKING 
ON CAMPUS 

Edmonton publisher and author, 

Mel Hurtig, will talk about his latest book, 
The Betrayal of Canada, at the following date 
and location: 30 October, 7 pm, TL-11 Tory 
Building. 

The founder and honourary chairman of 
the Council of Canadians is travelling across 
the country promoting the book which takes a 
strong stance against the Free Trade Agree- 
ment and its expected consequences. 

Hurtig’s audiovisual presentation is hosted 
by the Graduate Students’ Association. 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO IMPROVE 
YOUR WRITING SKILLS? 

For more information on “Writing for 
University,” a noncredit course that includes 
private tutorial help, contact: Effective Writing 
Resources (A Division of Student Services), 
302B Students’ Union Building, telephone 
492-2682. 

New reduced fees for U of A students. 
Classes, $40; workshops, $30. 
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Teaching aid 
‘settles in’ nicely 


t’s bright yellow, stately in its own peculiar 

fashion, and attracts a number of students 
and faculty. It’s not the Butterdome but, rather, 
a teaching aid acquired by the Department of 
Civil Engineering 16 October. 

Designed by Civil Engineering Professors 
Laurie Kennedy, Geoff Kulak and J-J Cheng 
and fabricated by Supreme Steel, the teaching 
aid will be used to show students how struc- 
tural steel shapes are connected to form the 
framework of buildings, towers, bridges and 
other steel structures. 

The teaching aid, which stands 4.625 metres 
high, is composed of steel beams, open-web 
steel joists, a steel column and connection mate- 
rial. It was presented to the University by Hugh 
Krentz, president of the Canadian Institute of 
Steel Construction (CISC). 

Dean of Engineering Fred Otto referred to 
the acquisition as “an innovative teaching de- 
vice and sculpture” and thanked CISC, the 
Alberta Region of CISC and Iron Workers Local 
No. 720 for their initiative. 

Other. participants included President Paul 
Davenport; Associate Vice-President (Facilities) 
Don Bellow; Vice-President (Student and Aca- 
demic Services) Lois Stanford; Paul Szabunio, 
chairman of the Civil Engineering Club; and 
John Leder, chairman of the Alberta Region of 
CISC, the sponsor of the presentation. 


The teaching aid is positioned on a concrete pad 
in front of the IF Morrison Structures Laboratory. 


FUNDING COMMITMENT 
TO ALBERTA CENTRE FOR 
WELL-BEING TOPS $1M 


The Alberta Centre for Well-Being has re- 
ceived an additional three-year funding com- 
mitment totalling $1.2 million. The funding, 
allocated by the Recreation, Parks and Wildlife 
Foundation, will provide base support for the 
Centre through to 1995. 

The Alberta Centre for Well-Being is a joint 
initiative of the Universities of Alberta, Calgary 
and Lethbridge and is based in the U of A’s 
Department of Physical Education and Sport 
Studies. The grant holders for the Centre are 
Art Quinney, Dean, Faculty of Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation; Len Wankel, Division of 
Recreation and Leisure Studies; and Judy 
Sefton, Director of the Centre. 

The Centre has a number of ongoing re- 
search and educational initiatives and will host 
its second annual conference, entitled “Well- 
Being for the Future: Tools for Action,” 13 to 15 
November. The Centre has also developed an 
interactive computer-based network of indi- 
viduals and organizations that has proven to be 
a valuable resource for the field. 


One of Canada’s foremost pianists, Marek Jablonski, will perform at Convocation Hall 


Benefit concert series for Slavic collection 


he second of three concerts in a series 

will take place 30 October, featuring one 
of this country’s top pianists. The series has 
been organized to raise money for the Slavic 
book collection in the University Library by 
scholars on campus who are concerned about 
maintaining the collection. 

The second and third concerts will be held 
at Convocation Hall at 8 pm. General admis- 
sion is $17, $12 for students and seniors, and 
$7 for children under 12. Proceeds will go to 
the Klefter Fund, U of A Library. Donations 
can also be made to the Klefter Fund. 

On 30 October, pianist Marek Jablonski, 
one of Canada’s foremost pianists specializing 
in the Romantic repertoire, will perform. He is 
on the faculty of the Royal Conservatory of 


Music in Toronto and has conducted numer- 
ous masterclasses. 

On 6 February, a former accompanist at the 
Leningrad Conservatory and Gorky Academic 
Drama Theatre will perform. Joseph Fridman, 
who immigrated to Canada in 1991, is now on 
the faculty of the Alberta College Conservatory 
of Music. Also performing that evening will be 
Tanya Prochazka, a former principal cellist 
with the Scottish Baroque Ensemble, London 
Mozart Players. She is now a soloist and ses- 
sional cellist with the Edmonton Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Pianist Oksana Lutsenko, a graduate of the 
Kiev Special Music High School and now fin- 
ishing her studies at the Tchaikovsky Con- 
servatory in Kiev, was the first performer in 
the series. 


Board of Governors appointments 


n recent times the University of Alberta 

Board of Governors has welcomed: Marc 
Dumouchel, Students’ Union President for 
1991-92; Reg MacDonald, representing the 
Alumni Association; Mary O'Neill, represent- 
ing the Senate; Ken Ross, President of the 
Graduate Students’ Association for 1991-92; 
Tom Shields, a general public representative; 
and Jody Wilson, appointed by the under- 
graduate students for the 1991-92 year. 

Dumouchel is enrolled in the fourth year 
BA (Special) program (major: philosophy; 
minor: political science). He graduated from 
St. Mary School in Westlock, Alberta, where 
he was class valedictorian and received a full 
Rutherford Scholarship as well as two other 
academic scholarships. From 1987 to 1989, 
Dumouchel was director of the Students’ 
Union Housing Registry and Information 
Services; last year, he was Vice-President 
(Internal) of the Students’ Union. 

MacDonald was awarded an LLB by the 
University in 1983. He was an appointed 
member of the U of A Senate Task Force on 
Mature Students (1982) and has sat on General 
Faculties Council as a representative of the 
Faculty of Law. In the late 1980s, he served the 
Alumni Association in a number of capacities, 
including those of president and treasurer. 
MacDonald spent two years (1987-89) in pri- 
vate law practice and as president of Mac- 
Donald Grains Limited. He joined RE/MAX 
Real Estate Ltd in 1990. 

O'Neill earned a BA (Art and English) at 
the University of Toronto and a teaching cer- 
tificate at the Ontario College of Education. 
She has taught high school in Toronto, Guelph 
and Calgary, and is currently a sales repre- 


sentative with Royal LePage Residential Real 
Estate Services. O’Neill is an executive mem- 
ber of the Alberta School Board’s Association 
for Bilingual Education. 

Shields resides in Grande Prairie and op- 
erates Canterra Real Estate Services Ltd. This 
is a second career as he had been in the educa- 
tion field for several years. He is a past mem- 
ber of Grande Prairie Regional College’s 
Board of Governors and serves on the Grande 
Prairie Public School Board. Shields is director 
of the Alberta Real Estate Association and 
chairs its Political Action Committee. 

Wilson, born and raised in Lethbridge, is 
pursuing a BEd sécondaire from Faculté Saint- 
Jean (major: French; minor: music). She is 
engaged in many volunteer activities ranging 
from the Students’ Union to helping coordi- 
nate membership recruitment for Pi Beta Phi 
women’s fraternity. Wilson is a former mem- 
ber of the Facilities Development Committee, 
and past chair of the Housing and Transport 
Commission and the Council of Residents’ 
Association. She is a recipient of the Gold Key 
Recognition Award for Outstanding Contribu- 
tion to the University of Alberta. 


Reg MacDonald 


Mary O'Neill 


Computer Networking Seminars: 
Connecting to the World from your Desktop 


Local Area Networks. Internet. Electronic 
Mail. Gateways and Routers. These are all 
networking buzzwords on campus. How do 
all of these pieces fit together? How can all of 
the new network technology be tamed so that 
you can easily reach across an office or 
around the world to exchange electronic mail 
or get digital information? 


University Computing Systems (UCS) is 
offering a series of seminars on network 
technology, electronic mail, and networking 
facilities which are available on campus. The 
seminars, on November 18 - 20, will be 
complemented by an exhibition area where 
people can try out the available networking 
tools on a variety of microcomputers and 
terminals. UCS Net-work Services and Data 
Communications staff will present seminars, 
give demonstrations, and answer questions. 


The main objectives of the seminars and 
exhibit area are to inform the campus 
community of what networking services are 
available now, what is emerging, and what to 
consider in future network planning. 


Seminar Sessions 


There will be a number of general sessions, 
primarily in the mornings, as well as technical 
ones in the afternoons which will provide 
information for network planners and 
administrators. A concluding round-table 
session is designed for gathering your input 
on networking issues and concerns. 


General Sessions 


Campus E-Mail Facilities Overview 


This session covers the e-mail facilities 
currently available, emerging technologies, 
future plans, and the concept of a Campus 
Wide Information System—a bulletin board 
application which can be used by University 
departments for online information. 


Internet Overview and Facilities 


The Internet is a network containing endless 
resources. A tour through Internet facilities 
shows what they can do for you. The session 
will include a discussion of the USENET, the 
world’s largest academic teleconferencing 
network. 


LAN and Network Introduction 


This session reviews the local area network 
(LAN) technology available, a discussion of 
the pros and cons of different products, and 
what UCS is doing to facilitate the growth 
of LANs. 


Novell Networking Overview 


A session for those thinking about 
implementing a Novell Netware LAN. 


Impact of Computer Viruses 


Computer viruses, to the users’ chagrin, are 
cropping up everywhere! This session covers 
strategies for thwarting common computer 
viruses in a networked environment. 
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Technical Sessions 
QuickMail Administrator 


This session is for you if you want to set up 
and operate the e-mail package QuickMail on 
your Macintosh local area network. 


UNIX Mail 


Everyone is talking about UNIX, but what does 
it offer you in the area of e-mail? What will be 
happening to UNIX in the future? 


Systems for PCs/Message 
Handling Service 


If you’ve implemented a Novell LAN to share 
resources, why not add e-mail too? We will 
look at the options that will work for you. 


UCS Bridges and Routers 


This session covers the ways to tie different 
networks together, a necessity in an 
environment made up of various types of 
computer systems. 


Internet System Administration 


Internet means interconnectivity. This implies 
community cooperation and responsibility. 
This session tackles the technical and other 
aspects of being a good networking citizen. 


Seminar Dates 


November 18 - 20 

(Provisions have been made for some repeat 
sessions on November 21 - 22 if they are 
required, so please check for this possibility 
when you register.) 


Location 
Seminars 


315 General Services Building 


Exhibits/Demos 
302 General Services Building 


Seminar Fees 


All General Sessions or 
All Technical Sessions 


On Campus $40 
Off Campus $80 


All Sessions (General and Technical) 


Oncampus $75 
Off campus $120 


Registration 


Pick up a registration form, which includes a 
detailed schedule of the seminar sessions, at 
the UCS Client Services Centre, 302 General 
Services Building. The deadline for registration 
is 8 November 1991. 


TALKS 


ACCOUNTING 

25 October, 2 pm 

Yannis Bakos, University of California, 
“Reducing Market Search Costs: Implications for 
Electronic Marketplaces.” B-05 Business Building. 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS INSTITUTE 

29 October, 3:30 pm 

Alois Kastner-Maresch, Department of 
Biological Science, Stanford University, “Implicit 
Runge-Kutta Methods for State Discontinuous 
ODEs and Differential-Algebraic Equations.” 
657 CAB. 


ART AND DESIGN 

29 October, 5 pm 

Jon Isherwood, visiting artist, “Sculpture 
as Monolith: His Own Work.” 2-20 Fine Arts 
Building. 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE OF 
UKRAINIAN STUDIES 

5 November, 3 pm 

Borys Gudziak, Committee on Byzantine and 
Slavic Studies, Harvard University, “The Kiev 
Metropolitanate and the Constantinople Patriar- 
chate in the Sixteenth Century.” Heritage Lounge, 
Athabasca Hall. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

31 October, 3 pm 

DT Lynch, “Chaotic Behavior of Reaction 
Systems: Does Anyone Really Know What to 
Expect.” 342 Chemical-Mineral Engineering 
Building. 

7 November, 3 pm 

GX Chen, “Improving Sieve Tray Perform- 
ance with Mesh Packing.” 342 Chemical-Mineral 
Engineering Building. 


CLASSICS 

28 October, 3:30 pm 

Giuliana Tocco, Superintendent of Antiqui- 
ties for the Province of Campania (S Italy), 
Ministero Beni Culturali ed Ambientali, “Velia, 
the City of Parmenides: Recent Archaeological 
Research.” L-3 Humanities Centre. 

31 October, 3:30 pm 

Professor Tocco, “Beneventum: The Roman 
City.” 1-8 Humanities Centre. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 

31 October, 1 pm 

Aileen McKinnon, “Dress in Red River Settle- 
ment 1815-1835.” 131 Home Economics Building. 

7 November, 1 pm 

Nancy Kerr and Jane Batcheller, “Degrada- 
tion of Polyurethanes in Twentieth Century Mu- 
seum Textiles.” 131 Home Economics Building. 


EMPLOYMENT EQUITY 

30 October, 10 am 

Neil Gavigan, director, Federal Contractors 
Program, Employment and Immigration Canada, 
“Employment Equity and the Federal Contractors 
Program—Questions and Answers.” Council 
Chamber, University Hall. 


ENGLISH 

29 October, 3:30 pm 

Sara Stambaugh reads from her new novel, 
The Sign of the Fox. L-3 Humanities Centre. 


ENTOMOLOGY 

31 October, 4 pm 

Christian Klingenberg, “Ontogeny and the 
Evolution of Morphometric Characters: Theoreti- 
cal Considerations and Experimental Approach.” 
TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 

7 November, 4 pm 

HV Danks, Biological Survey of Canada, 
Canadian Museum of Nature, “Fundamental 
Values and Modern Problems of Collections.” 
TBW-1 Tory Breezeway. 


FAMILY STUDIES 

7 November, 12:30 pm 

Serena Leung, “The Role of Attributions in 
Marital Relationships: An Experimental Analy- 
sis.” 3-57 Assiniboia Hall. 


FOREST SCIENCE 

30 October, noon 

RC Yang, “Genetic Aspects of Maintaining 
Biodiversity.” 849 General Services Building. 

6 November, noon 

S Sidhu, Forestry Canada, “A Five-Year Sce- 
nario in Vegetation Management in a Mixed- 
wood Cutover.” 849 General Services Building. 


GEOGRAPHY 

25 October, 3 pm 

Allan Matthews, “When a Tie is a Loss: 
Application of Social Network Analysis to a 
Land Use Problem.” 3-36 Tory Building. 

1 November, 3 pm 

Bob Vance, Geological Survey of Canada, 
Calgary, “Paleobotanical Record of Holocene 
Drought Frequency in Southern Alberta.” 
3-36 Tory Building. 


GEOLOGY 

29 October, 11 am 

Nicholas J Butterfield, Botanical Museum of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
“The Proterozoic Earth as an Evolving Biologi- 
cal/Geological System.” 104 Earth Sciences 
Building. 


HEALTH LAW INSTITUTE 

2 November, 9 am 

Mark Addison, medical director, Bethany 
Care Centre, Calgary; Glenn Griener and Gerald 
Robertson, “Living Wills.” 231/237 Law Centre. 


HEALTH SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 
AND COMMUNITY MEDICINE 

30 October, noon 

Lory Laing, “A Proposal for Monitoring 
Human Health in the Peace-Athabasca-Slave 
River Systems.” 13th Floor Classroom, Clinical 
Sciences Building. 


HISTORY 

25 October, 3 pm 

Janet Landa, Department of Economics, 
York University, “Custom and Gift-Giving in 
Medieval France: A Property Rights—Public 
Choice Approach to the Laudatio Parentum.” 
2-58 Tory Building. 


INTERNATIONAL CENTRE 

28 October, 3:30 pm 

Osmin Castillo, student of law and interna- 
tional relations and past president of the Law 
Students’ Association, University of San Salva- 
dor, “El Salvador: A Country Yearning for 
Peace.” Sponsor: Change for Children. 
172 HUB International. 

30 October, noon 

“The Politics of Food: Brazil”, video, 1987. 
172 HUB International. 

6 November, noon 

“Controlling Interest”, video, 1978. 
172 HUB International. 

7 November, 7:30 pm 

Khadiga Safwat, executive director, Middle 
East and African Research Centre, Wales Univer- 
sity College, Swansea, Wales, “The Gulf War and 
its Impact on the Environment in the Middle 
East.” Cosponsor: Muslim Research Foundation, 
British Council, and the Centre For International 
Education and Development. TBW-2 Tory 
Breezeway. 


LIMNOLOGY AND FISHERIES 
DISCUSSION GROUP 

31 October, 12:30 pm 

Jill Baron, US National Park Service, Colo- 
rado State University, “The First 10 Years of Al- 
pine-Subalpine Watershed Research in Colo- 
rado.” M-149 Biological Sciences Centre. 


7 November, 12:30 pm 

Charles Holmes, “Okadaic Acid and 
Related Marine Toxins, New Probes for the 
Study of Cellular Regulations.” M-149 Biological 
Sciences Centre. 


LITERARY THEORY SERIES 

31 October, 3:30 pm 

Daniela Boccassini, “Matching Sources 
with Minds: Montaigne’s Disguised Paths.” 
5-20 Humanities Centre. 


MARKETING AND ECONOMIC ANALYSIS 

1 November, 3:30 pm 

Robert Forsythe, professor of Economics, 
University of lowa, “Anatomy of a Market.” 
4-16 Business Building. 


MERCK-FROSST LECTURES 

30 October, 8 am 

Richard J Havel, director and professor, 
Cardiovascular Research Institute, University of 
California, San Francisco, “Current Approach to 
the Management of Hyperlipidemia.” 207 Herit- 
age Medical Research Centre. 

31 October, 10 am 

Dr Havel, “Determinants of Hepatic Lipo- 
protein Catabolism.” 207 Heritage Medical Re- 
search Centre. 


MUSIC 

31 October, 3:30 pm 

Wesley Berg, “An Oral Tradition in Process: 
The Hymns of the Old Colony Mennonites and 
Medieval Chant” and David Gramit, “Construct- 
ing a Victorian Schubert: Music Biography and 
Cultural Values.” 2-32 Fine Arts Building. 


NURSING 

30 October, 4 pm 

Elisabeth Hamrin, professor, Faculty of 
Health Sciences, Linkoping, Sweden, “Nursing 
in Sweden: Integrating Research and Practice.” 
Funded by Alberta Heritage Foundation 
for Medical Research. 2-117 Clinical Sciences 
Building. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 

31 October, 4 pm 

Uwe Thaysen, University of Luneberg, 
“Political and Economic Developments in 
Germany’s Five New States: Another Economic 
Miracle? Cosponsor: German Consulate. 
TBW-2 Tory Breezeway. 

6 November, 4 pm 

Bernard Grofman, University of California at 
Irvine, “Legal and Philosophical Perspectives on 
Political Representation.” 10-4 Tory Building. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

2 November, 9:30 am 

The Sixth Annual Joseph R Royce Research 
Conference. Keynote speaker will be Doug 
Wahlsten, “The Intelligence of Heritability.” 
P-213 Biological Sciences Centre. 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 

30 October, 3:30 pm 

Glenn Griener with G Higgins as respond- 
ent, “Physicians’ Involvement in Active Eutha- 
nasia.” Senate Chamber, Arts Building. 

6 November, 3:30 pm 

M ElShoush, “The Religious Basis of Author- 
ity if Pre-Islamic Arabia.” Senate Chamber, Arts 
Building. 


RESEARCH SEMINARS IN EARLY WOMEN 
4 November, noon 
Deborah McLeod, “The Female Quixote 
and Samuel Johnson: Distinguishing Styles.” 
5-20 Humanities Centre. 


RURAL ECONOMY 

28 October, 3:15 pm 

Peter Boxall, forest economist, Northern For- 
estry Centre, Forestry Canada, “A Non-paramet- 
ric Analysis of the Travel Cost Model of Recrea- 
tion Demand.” 519 General Services Building. 
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31 October, 3:15 pm wae 

Brian Oleson, Planning Directorate, Canadian 
Wheat Board, Winnipeg, “The Price War: Implica- 
tions for Institutional Change.” 519 General Serv- 
ices Building. 


SCHOOL OF LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION STUDIES 

30 October, noon 

Andre Nitecki, “Reading 1000 Languages: 
Building Libraries in Africa.” 3-01 Rutherford 
South. 


SLAVIC AND EAST EUROPEAN STUDIES 

28 October, 3 pm 

Dushan Bednarsky, “Dymytrij Tuptalo’s 
Ukrainian Sermons: A Study in Kievan Rhetoric.” 
436 Arts Building. 

4 November, 3 pm 

Heiko Schlieper, iconographer, “The Prophet 
Motif.” 141 Arts Building. 


SOIL SCIENCE 
@ 31 October, 12:30 pm 

Ancelm Mugasha, “Foliar and Ecophysiology 
Responses of Tamarack and Black Spruce to 
Drainage and Fertilization of Minerotrophic 
Peatland in Central Alberta.” 2-36 Earth Sciences 
Building. 

7 November, 12:30 pm 

NW Rutter, “Climatic Interpretation of the 
Baoji Loess-Paleosol Sequence, North Central 
China.” 2-36 Earth Sciences Building. 


UNIVERSITY TEACHING SERVICES 

28 October, 3 pm 

Pat Rasmussen, “From Silence to Voice: 
Toward an Education for Women.” 349 CAB. 

29 October, 3:30 pm 

Ronna Jevne, “Living With Broken Dreams: 
When Life Makes Excellence Impossible.” 
349 CAB. 

30 October, 2 pm 

Brenda Barrett, “Team Building.” 349 CAB. 

4 November, 2:30 pm 

Randy Troppmann, “Making 35mm Slides 
Using Computer Technology.” 349 CAB. 

5 November, 12:30 pm 

Roberta McKay and Pat Rowell, “Using Jour- 
nals: A Window on Your Teaching and Your Stu- 
dents’ Learning.” 349 CAB. 

6 November, 3 pm 

Barbara Coleman, Alfred Fisher, and Lyndal 
Osborne, “Studio Teaching.” Heritage Lounge, 
Athabasca Hall. 

7 November, 3:30 pm 

Arthur Low, Domain Systems Research Cor- 
poration, “Learning with Mathematica: A System 
for Doing Mathematics by Computer.” 349 CAB. 


WOMEN’S PROGRAM, 
FACULTY OF EXTENSION 

5 November, 7:30 pm 

The documentary film, “The Famine Within,” 
explores the contemporary obsession with body 
size and shape among North American women. 
Cosponsor: National Film Board. TL-11 Tory 
Building. 


ZOOLOGY 

25 October, 3:30 pm 

Warrick Vincent, Department of Biology, 
Laval University, “Structure and Dynamics of 
Antarctic Freshwater Ecosystems.” M-149 Biologi- 
cal Sciences Centre. 

1 November, 3:30 pm 

Stan Boutin, “Female Behavioural and Repro- 
ductive Strategies in Mammals: What to Do With 
the Kids.” M-149 Biological Sciences Centre. 


This symbol denotes environmentally 

related seminars/events. If you wish to have 
an environmentally related event listed in this 
way, please contact: The Environmental Research 
and Studies Centre, 492-6659. 


EVENTS 


EXHIBITIONS 


ART AND DESIGN 

Until 15 November 

“Industrial Design ‘Results’”’—an exhibition 
of work of former students in Art and Design's 
Industrial Design. Gallery hours: Monday to Fri- 
day, 8:14 am to 4:30 pm. The Beaver House Gal- 
lery, 3rd Floor, 10158 103 Street. 


CLASSICS 

Until 13 November 

“The University of Alberta in Italy: 
Archaeological Fieldwork at Roccagloriosa (1982- 
1990).” Foyer, Rutherford Library South. 


CLOTHING AND TEXTILES 

Until 1 November 

“Textileworking”—an exhibition on the 
production of fabric, its decoration, and its con- 
struction into garments. Basement, Home Eco- 
nomics Building. 


FAB GALLERY 

Until 3 November 

“3:16 An Exhibit of Calligraphy”—outstand- 
ing calligraphers from over 20 countries illustrate 
the Bible. 

Until 3 November 

“Sidsel Naess Bradley—The Pillar Series” — 
the final visual presentation in partial fulfilment of 
the requirements of MVA. Gallery hours: Tues- 
day to Friday, 10 am to 5 pm; Sunday, 2 to 5 pm; 
Saturday, Monday and statutory holidays, closed. 
1-1 Fine Arts Building. 


MCMULLEN GALLERY 

Until 31 October 

“Window to the Future, ’91"—a juried exhibi- 
tion of the work of emerging Alberta artists. 
Gallery hours: Monday to Friday, 10 am to 4 pm; 
Saturday and Sunday, 1 to 4 pm (subject to avail- 
ability of volunteers). Information: 492-8428, 
492-4211. Walter C Mackenzie Health Sciences 
Centre. 


MUSIC 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSIC 

25 October, 8 pm 

Paul Badura-Skoda—Solo Piano Recital. 
Tickets available at BASS. 

26 October, 1 pm 

Paul Badura-Skoda—Chamber Music and 
Piano Recital. 

27 October, 8 pm Paul Badura-Skoda—Lecture. 

28 October, 7 pm 

Paul Badura-“Skoda—Piano Masterclass. 


DENTAL 
PATIENTS 


Faculty of 


Dentistry 
University of Alberta 
is accepting 
APPLICATIONS 
for treatment in the 
following categories: 


COMPLETE DENTURES 
492-3117 


ORAL PROPHYLAXIS: 
492-4458 
(teeth cleaning children & 
adults) 
PEDIATRIC 
PATIENTS: 492-4448 
(5-15 yrs. General Treatment 
Except Orthodontics) 


2 November, 7 pm 

Paul Badura-Skoda—Chamber Music 
Masterclass. 

3 November, 1:30 pm 

Visiting Artist Masterclass—Frederick 
Hemke, saxophonist. 

3 November, 8 pm 

Eva Badura-Skoda—Lecture. 

4 November, 7 pm 

Panel discussion—Paul Badura-Skoda, Eva 
Badura-Skoda, Helmut Brauss, and Richard 
Troeger. 

All events take place in Convocation Hall, 
Arts Building. 


EDMONTON CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY 

6 November, 8 pm 

“Tokyo String Quartet.” Tickets available 
from The Gramophone, 10020 101A Street, 
428-2356. Myer Horowitz Theatre. 


POSITIONS 


The University of Alberta is committed to the principle 
of equity in employment. The University encourages 
applications from aboriginal persons, disabled persons, 
members of visible minorities and women. 


ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH ASSOCIATE - SOIL 
MICROMORPHOLOGY/SOIL MINERALOGY 

Academic trust position with a multidiscipli- 
nary team working in the area of soil micromor- 
phology / mineralogy. The candidate will be re- 
sponsible for the following: 1) Preparation and 
microscopic description of soil thin-sections ac- 
cording to the most recent internationally ac- 
cepted procedures. 2) Operations of a Norelco x- 
ray microcamera for thin-section analyses and in- 
terpretation of x-ray microdiffraction patterns. 3) 
Use of other submicroscopic analytical techniques 
such as FTIR, SEM, NMR, etc. for microfabric 
mineral identification. 4) Use of ‘wet’ chemical 
techniques for soil microfabric analyses; and 5) 
some teaching opportunities will be available. 

Weare seeking an individual with a PhD in 
soil micromorphology/soil mineralogy who is 
familiar with the application of microanalytical 
techniques to soil systems. The individual is ex- 
pected to have a reasonably good background in 
soil clay mineralogy, soil micromorphology and 
soil chemistry. Good communication and inter- 
personal skills are required. 

This is an academic trust position with a sal- 
ary range of $24,000 to $30,000. Letters of 


ARTranslation 
Translation & Editing Services 


Annie Robberecht 
Certified Translator (ATIA, STQ) 


Tel. 438-6105 Fax 436-9027 
Full Editing Services Available in French 


Cather ine M. F. letcher B.A. (Hon)., M.Sc., D.D.S. 


DENTIST 


Catherine M. Fletcher Professional Corporation 
330 Garneau Professional Centre 

11044 82 Avenue 

Edmonton, Alberta T6G 0T2 


Telephone (403) 439-2266 


Office Hours: 
MWE 8-4 
TTh 10-6 


EDMONTON YOUTH ORCHESTRA 

27 October, 3 pm 

“The Edmonton Youth Orchestra First Or- 
chestra.” Tickets: $5 /adults; $3/students and 
seniors. Information: 436-7932. Convocation 
Hall, Arts Building. 


FRIENDS OF THE SLAVIC COLLECTION 

30 October, 8 pm 

Marek Jablonski, piano. Information: 492- 
3537. Convocation Hall, Arts Building. 


SPORTS 


BASKETBALL 
28 October, 8:15 pm 
Bears vs Lewis and Clarke State 
7 November, 7:30 pm Golden Bear Invitational 


HOCKEY 
7 November, 7:30 pm Bears vs Calgary 


application, names and addresses of three ref- 
erees, academic transcripts and a curriculum vitae 
should be sent to: S Pawluk/MJ Dudas, Depart- 
ment of Soil Science, University of Alberta, Ed- 
monton, Alberta T6G 2E3. 

The closing date for applications is 30 No- 
vember 1991. Appointment begins 30 June 1992. 


SUPPORT STAFF 

To obtain further information on the following positions, 
please contact Personnel Services and Staff Relations, 2-40 
Assiniboia Hall, telephone 492-5201. Due to publication lead 
time and the fact that positions are filled on an ongoing basis, 
these vacancies cannot be guaranteed beyond 18 October 
1991. For a more up-to-date listing, please consult the weekly 
Employment Opportunities Bulletin and/or the postings in 
PSSR. 

Positions available as of 18 October 1991. 

The limited number of vacancies is a result of the 
current Support Staff hiring freeze. 

Applications for regular operating budget funded 
University positions (both full-time and part-time) are 
initially restricted to current bargaining unit employees. This 
is due to the current hiring freeze. Applications may be 
accepted from external applicants for some positions after 
internal staffing has been explored. 


The salary rates for the following positions reflect 
adjustments in accordance with the terms for the 
implementation of the Pay Equity Program. 

OFFICE SERVICES FILE CLERK (Grade 2), 
Office of the Registrar, ($1,363 - $1,680) 

CLERK STENO (Grade 4), Educational Ad- 
ministration, ($1,633 - $2,013) 

CLERK TYPIST (Grade 5), Physical Plant 
(Parking Operations), ($1,784 - $2,210) 

CLERK STENO (Grade 5), Geography, 
($1,784 - $2,210) 

SECRETARY (Grade 5), Faculty of Home 
Economics, ($1,784 - $2,210) 


( 


SOCCER 
26 October, 1 pm Pandas vs Saskatchewan 
26 October, 3 pm Bears vs Saskatchewan 


VOLLEYBALL 

25 to 27 October 

Pandas—Pandas Classic Tournament 

Call 492-BEAR/492-2327 or the “Talking Yel- 
low Pages” at 493-9000, code 3250, for more infor- 
mation. 


THEATRE 


STUDIO THEATRE 

7 to 16 November 

“Newhouse” by Richard Rose and DD Kugler. 
Directed by Carl Hare. Tickets and information: 
492-2495, Myer Horowitz Theatre, SUB. 


ADMINISTRATIVE CLERK (Grade 5), Uni- 
versity Computing Systems, ($1,784 - $2,210) 

SECRETARY (Grade 6), Library (University 
Archives), ($1,952 - $2,433) 

DEPARTMENTAL/EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY (Grade 7), Mining, Metallurgical and Pe- 
troleum Engineering, ($2,125 - $2,663) 

DEPARTMENTAL/EXECUTIVE SECRE- 
TARY (Grade 7) (Excluded), Office of the Vice- 
President (Finance and Administration), ($2,125 - 
$2,663) 

ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (Grade 7) 
(Term to 31 August 1992), University Comput- 
ing Systems, ($2,125 - $2,663) 

AUDIO VIDEO TECHNICIAN (Grade 7), 
Instructional Technology Centre, ($2,125 - $2,663) 
ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT (Grade 

10), Library, ($2,675 - $3,413) 


The following positions retain salary rates in 
accordance with the previous classification system 
and pay plan. 

FINANCIAL RECORDS CLERK (Half- 
time/Trust), Biochemistry, ($675 - $839) 
(prorated) 

LABORATORY ASSISTANT III /TECHNI- 
CIAN I (Part-time/Hourly) (Trust), Pediatrics, 
($9.92 - $14.73/hour) 

TECHNICIAN I (Trust), Medicine, ($1,738 - 
$2,234) 

BIOCHEMISTRY TECHNICIAN I/BIO- 
CHEMISTRY TECHNOLOGIST I (Trust/Term 
to 31 October 1992), Biochemistry, ($1,973 - 
$2,765) 


Six stylists plus a 
full-time esthetician 
at your service 


WEDNESDAYS: staff and 
student special on cuts 


Located in WMC 
Phone: 492-8403 


ATRIUM HAIR CENTRE 


MATERIALS MANAGEMENT ORIENTATION SESSIONS 


The Department of Materials Management will be conducting 


Orientation Sessions for its client departments on campus. Sessions will focus 
on the services offered by Materials Management. We also hope to gain insight 
from our clients as to how we can best serve their needs. 


Tuesday, 5 November, 9 am 


Ninety minute sessions have been scheduled at Lister Hall (Map Room) on: 


Wednesday, 6 November, 1:30 pm 


Thursday, 7 November, 9 am 


If you are interested in attending one of these sessions, 


please call 492-5438. 
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ADS 


ACCOMMODATIONS AVAILABLE 

VICTORIA PROPERTIES - Experienced, know]- 
edgeable realtor with Edmonton references will answer 
all queries, and send information. No cost or obligation. 
Calf (604) 595-3200, Lois Dutton, Re/Max, Ports West, 
Victoria, BC. 

RENT - Fully furnished one bedroom condo near 
Heritage Mall. Garage, 5 November - 31 March (negoti- 
able), $950/month, Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

RENT - Millwoods: Burnewood Junction, new four 
level split, neutral decor, fireplace, all appliances. 
$950/month, immediate possession, 434-4629. 

RENT - Valhalla, river valley view. Furnished one 
bedroom, air conditioned, close to LRT, shopping. Pool 
and jacuzzi in building. $950, negotiable, 15 November 
possession, Western Relocation, 434-4629. 

SALE - Wonderful Belgravia bungalow. Bright 
modern basement development, gorgeous treed lot near 
the river valley, $185,000. Ed Lastiwka, Royal LePage 
Realty, 446-3800, 437-7480. 

RENT - An executive bungalow, furnished five bed- 
rooms, library, sauna, etc. Located on Saskatchewan 
Drive, $1,400 a month. Call 488-7425. 

RENT - Four bedroom sabbatical home, Blue Quill, 
January - December 1992. Family room with fireplace, 
two-car garage, large yard with garden, 437-2899. 

RENT - West end executive bungalow, fully fur- 
nished, air conditioned, fireplaces. Ten months, 15 Janu- 
ary - 31 October. Adults, nonsmoking, references, re- 
fundable damage deposit, $2,000. $750/month exclud- 
ing utilities, 489-8126 evenings. 

RENT - Accommodation for nonsmoking single 
family. Lansdowne, four bedrooms. Good bus service to 
University, no animals. $1,300/month, available 
1 November. Reference required, 434-8952. 

RENT - University area, overlooking river valley, 
newly renovated three bedroom house. Partially or fully 
furnished, available immediately, $1,000/month, 
1-352-6256. 

RENT - Traditional family has charming ground 
level, two bedroom suite with fireplace and separate 
entrance. Country setting, 15 minutes from University. 
Nonsmoker, single occupancy, $600/month. Available 
November, phone 434-6022. 

SALE - Garneau Place condominium, $83,500, 
appealing and spacious one bedroom unit. Includes all 
appliances, underground parking, own laundry, large 
balcony and storage. Please phone Joy Murray, Canada 
Trust Realty, 468-2100. 

SALE - Belgravia bungalow, private sale, no agents. 
1,000 square feet, finished basement, full bathrooms, 
hardwood floors up and down. Large, mature lot, dou- 
ble garage, $136,900, 437-0177. 

RENT - Clean character house conveniently located 
near river valley. Three bedrooms, six appliances, 
$650/month plus utilities. 1 December possession, 
please call 477-0784. 

RENT - Victoria, 1 December - 31 August, two bed- 
rooms, den, fireplace, two baths, attached garage, large 
deck, sea view, ocean - one block walk to University of 
Victoria. $1,300/month, (604) 721-0078. 

RENT - Four bedroom house, five-minute walk 
south of University. $900, 488-1418. 

SALE - Vetch built 2,683’ split level on Grandview 
Drive. Exterior totally upgraded, interior redecorated. 
Neutral carpet, two fireplaces, excellent basement devel- 
opment, $284,500. Evan Potter, Royal LePage, 438-4700. 

RENT - Executive bungalow, Saskatchewan Drive, 
furnished. Immediate occupancy, long term lease, refer- 
ences required. For full details, Janice Duke, Royal 
LePage, 437-7480. 


GOODS FOR SALE 

CASH PAID FOR APPLIANCES, 432-0272. 

PANASONIC electronic typewriter R40 (with Accu- 
Spell) using 240 v. = $300. Universal converter, new, 

110 v. - 220 v. $90. Phone 437-1978. 

MEDICAL OFFICE LEASE - 11123 95 Street. Build- 
ing completed 1 December 1991. $12.00/square foot, 
T-net. Ron/Paul, 483-0601. 

CHINESE HERBAL TEA: slimming diet/skin care/ 
green tea for smokers/ ginseng /laxative. 458-9612. 


SERVICES 

DONNIC WORD PROCESSING - Since 1978, 
specializing in theses, manuscripts, etc. 453-2769. 

COMPUTERIZED LITERATURE SEARCHING - 
Expert information retrieval by experienced scientist. All 
areas. Requests accepted by phone. No red tape! Com- 
petitive rates. Satisfaction guaranteed. JL Citation Serv- 
ices, 487-8652. 

DAVID RICHARDS CARPENTRY - Certified 
journeyman NAIT. Complete interior and exterior resi- 
dential renovations including plumbing and electrical. 
References available. 433-6369. 

PROFESSIONAL TYPIST - Word processing. 
Specializing in theses, dissertations, manuscripts. 
Gwen, 467-0515. 


AD HOC BUSINESS SERVICE - Word process- 
ing /laser print. Medical and general transcription, let- 
ters, reports, theses, résumés, manuscripts. 451-3315. 

INTERIOR PLASTERING SPECIALIST will re- 
store old plaster homes. In-home demonstrations, all 
work guaranteed, references, will also do drywall, 
taping. Highest quality workmanship guaranteed. 
Stanley, 479-6640. 

DENNIS ELLERMAN WOODWORKING - Inte- 
rior and basement renovations, bookcases and cabinet 
work. Repairs and restorations. Experienced, reliable 
services, references available. 466-5941. 

WORD PERFECT PROCESSING. Fast/accurate/ 
reasonable. SW area. 434-0027. 


, 


Hub Of A Deal 
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on & Cheese Mune 
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Deadline Date : November 2, 1991 All Judges decisions are final. 
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RETIRED ENGLISH TEACHER will EDIT or 
TYPE AND EDIT papers, theses, dissertations. Experi- 
enced with APA style. Examples of work available. 
Call 428-6605. 

INVINCIBLE ATHLETICS SEMINAR with John 
Douillard, DC, a step beyond conventional fitness. 
Shatter the “No Pain, No Gain” myth. Put enjoyment 
back into your fitness /athletics program. Call 458- 
3252, 487-2520. 

WORD PROCESSING SERVICES. Laser printer, 
competitive rates, 450-4165. 

BACK BASICS Remedial Therapy, 436-8059. 
University benefits coverage. 


HEARD 


PROFESSIONAL WORD PROCESSOR - Engineering 
and general transcription, résumés, manuscripts. Reason- 
able, 481-5274. - 

PDQ TYPING SERVICE - 11418 79 Avenue, 438-8287. 
$1.50/ds page. fi 


MISCELLANEOUS 

SIX FIGURE INCOME - Either you want financial 
freedom or you don’t. Let’s find out! Call 491-6011, 
24 hour/message. 

RUMMAGE SALE - Friday, 25 October, 6:30 pm - 
9 pm; Saturday, 26 October, 9 am - 12 noon. Holy Trinity 
Anglican Church, 10037 84 Avenue, 433-5530. 


IT THROUGH THE 


HUBVINE 


Win $500.00 Off Your 1991/92 
Tuition Fees 


or Tickets to the Opera. 


LOUIESS v= 
SUBMARINE> 


Hey Pssst... 


Bacon, 


Beet and Cheddar 


$ 3.79 plus tax y 


... Pass It On 


Expires November 3/ 1991 


Complimentary Weekend Parking 
with purchase - U Zone only. 


International 
Marketplace 


eet eye 
112th St. 
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